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EDITORIAL 


The Spirit the International Council 


was during the summer 1922 that small group teachers 
exceptional children met New York City and formed organization 
which became the International Council Exceptional Children. This en- 
thusiastic group was made persons representing several fields spe- 
cial education, and they gave organization which succeeded bring- 
ing together their diverse interests into single federation. 


The Council continues function much the same spirit that was 
shown its founders their original meetings. Over one hundred chap- 
ters have been organized the United States and Canada, each which 
loyally supported members who represent many types professional 
services exceptional children. The membership composed class- 
room teachers, principles, supervisors, college teachers, social workers, psy- 
chologists, visiting teachers, etc. They are all actively work special 
education and although the specific professional interests the members 
particular chapter are often varied, their common interests that 
provide the motives for their organization and their chapter activities. 


The Journal, the official organ the Council, clearly demonstrates this 
interest. the only professional periodical which devoted the in- 


terests all types exceptional children. 


The Council has not been hold its for two years. 
Chapters have had many members the service; many their leaders are 
occupied war time activities. Despite these disturbing factors, the Coun- 
cil continues hold its membership approximately the pre-war level. 
fact several new chapters have been organized during the war. Four 


new ones are announced this issue. 


The diverse professional activities the members the Council give 
strength and richness the organization. The Council therefore united 
interest that transcends the smaller, often more selfish, interest which 
apparent homogeneous group specialized workers. The real 
spirit the Council grows out the devotion this broader cause—a 
united front behalf the education and welfare all types exceptional 


children. 
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Value Social Histories 
the Special Class Teacher 


NOWLEDGE child’s social and 

emotional background serves es- 
sentially the same purpose both 
clinic and special class teacher. Upon 
depend sound analysis and plan 
procedure. provides basis for 
understanding the child’s emotional 
nature order that appraisal 
assets and liabilities may accur- 
ately made, and awkwardness and dis- 
comfort for the child avoided. 


doubt many readers are familiar 
with the team activity the clinic 
social worker, psychologist, 
The social worker secures 
the social history, the psychologist 
assays the child’s 
while the psychiatrist appraises the 
existence, extent, and nature pos- 
sible emotional disturbances 
child which may emerging unac- 
ceptable behavior unhappiness. 
will probably not often possible 
for teacher secure complete 
social history clinic might wish 
Indeed, may not 
Neverthe- 


obtain. 
necessary nor desirable. 
less, some the procedures observed 
typical guidance clinic may 
useful. this instance, experience 
with special class children may 
use beyond the field. 


Virginia Holton 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Techniques interviewing parents 
secure social history are many 
and varied, but few suggestions con- 
cerning the tone the interview may 
lead the teacher develop her own, 
adapted her need. Several precau- 
tions might noted: the interview 
should conducted such way 
that promises are made implied 
which cannot kept, and that noth- 
ing done destroy the parent’s 
confidence the interviewer. The 
personality the interviewer 
prime importance since tool for 
securing the social and emotional his- 
tory the child. From time time 
articles have appeared this Journal 
concerning the importance mental 
health and self-knowleage the part 
the teacher special classes. This 
writer would like repeat the pre- 
against allowing unrecognized 
personal needs and biases distort 
the relationship with the child 
the interpretation his background 
seen through the parents’ story. 

The teacher who finds desirable 
necessary talk parents about 
the child’s social background will want 
how the information used. 


GENERZIA Child Guidance Counselor the Institute for 


Juvenile Research Chicago, Illinois. 


Previous her present position she served 


Case Worker-Aid Dependent Children Chicago, and was associated with the 


Chicago Relief Administration. 


Miss Holton graduated from the University Chicago, receiving degree, 
and later the M.A. degree from the same institution. She affiliated with the Chicago 


Round Table psychiatric social workers. 
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Will serve diagnostic purpose 
long-term contact with the child 
himself? Perhaps the history inter- 
series contacts with the parents 
report progress with the child 
help them make plan for him. One 
the important functions social 
history provide map the 
parents’ emotional terrain. This makes 
possible the kind 
terpretation the child’s limitations 
which can met the parents with 
understanding and tolerance both for 
With un- 
derstanding their own feelings, they 
are freed give the child the lov 
which their anxiety formerly prevent- 
and the same time, accept 


themselves and their child. 


plan, even involves separ- 
ation from the child. 


The problem helping child grow 
maturity and take proper place 
life always challenging one. 
When complicated exceptional 
circumstances, the difficulties are mul- 
tiplied. Briefly, the progress grow- 
ing involves perceiving reality cor- 
rectly, then adjusting it. For the 
educator and mature parent, there 
concern that the child posi- 
tion perceive worth-while reality, 
and this reality they are some pains 
provide. Finally, they like guar- 
antee that child will interpret the 
reality and eventually re- 
late himself it, finding within 
place where both useful and 
happy. 

Recently doctor clinic reported 
certain psychotic patient seemed per- 
fectly healthy one ignored the fact 


that behaved as_ though his 
conceptual world were 


the real world. Actually, everyone be- 
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haves though his conceptual world 
were the real world. The difference 
between ourselves and the psychotic 
matter degree rather than kind. 
are irked the discrepancies be- 
tween our own expectations and the 
reactions others, and proceed re- 
lieve our discomfort attempting 
revise either one world the other. 
fact, spend our lives reconciling 
these differences, often under some 
high banner truth morality 
practicality. expect our words 
and our bahavior interpreted 
from our own point view. With 
little children this completely true, 
because the outer world has not yet 
impressed them with its importance, 
the universe still egocentric. 

One the best ways gain 
estimate a.child’s conceptual world 
know the conceptual background 
and the sort reality situation from. 
which emerged. This considera- 
tion marks the point which the 
the social 
worker and the psychiatrist may 
the special class 


psychiatric orientation 
distinct 
teacher. 


EMOTIONAL FACTORS 


need know what kind persons 
the parents are, what life experiences 
have determined their development, 
their attitudes toward each other, and 
toward each their children. major 
importance are their feelings about the 
difficulties which the child experi- 
encing the present time. need 
account the family’s significant 
life experiences, including the feelings 
similarity dissimilarity, inferiority 
superiority experienced the 
members comparing themselves with 


others. may useful know the 
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religious interests the family, the 
physical characteristics its members; 
and what evidences exist neurotic 
instability such drinking, lying, 
temper display; and know the 
members are normal, compulsive, au- 
thoritative, submissive. 


pertinent know into what 
emotional atmosphere the child was 
born. Was convenient time” 
Was wanted, from the beginning 
was regarded burden and 
nuisance? How did the chiid react 
from the first his environment? Did 
enjoy living? Was he, speak, 
glad here, was life seen 
threat from which his small way, 
tried retreat? Did lend him- 
self easily the requirements his 
world? Did overcome readily the 
preliminary obstacles and submit him- 
self gracefully the demands social 
the 
pleasures incontinence for the un- 
tried rewards bowel 
control? did seem not worth 
the trouble? How did the child react 
the various crises which came his 
Who, 


the child’s associates emerges, the 


life, learning, g., give 


way, with courage fear? 


list, source love and strength; 
who jealous punitive? 

The intangible thing called ‘love’ 
incomparable importance nurtur- 
ing the life child, determining 
Quan- 
tity, quality, and location are impor- 


his interests and his problems. 


tant and the social history should re- 
cord the needed details. The periods 
affectional drought and plenty are 
indelibly marked child’s life 
are the growth rings tree! 
Normal and special children are alike 
their need for love, though they 
may vary their reactions its ab- 


sence. ability develop emotion- 
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ally depends upon stable source 
From the child se- 
cures courage reach out into the un- 
known with confidence. Upon also 
depends his power good, for 
makes him want comply with par- 
ental rules which will gradually 
take into himself part his ma- 
ture conscience. 


child strengthened for the ac- 
ceptance reality the knowledge 
that loved his parents and 
weakened the feeling that re- 
jected. Between the opposite poles 
love and rejection may lie no-man’s 
land parental ambivalence which 
may most bewildering child. 
order know child, one must 
know his inner world. And through 
this knowledge one may secure clues 


real affection. 


how may eventually led 
happy reconciliation his inner 
and outer worlds with such harmony 
that the basic human drives towards 
love, prestige, and reproduction may 
satisfied socially acceptable 
fashion. 

While 
structure 


feeble-minded child, may 
adequate conscience 
situations, consequences, 
much can done evidenced 
the wide difference between dull 
loved and 


memory 


been 
knowledge 


children who 
those who have not. 
parents towards 
handicapped the 
portant thing which history 
can provide. Although this point 
the parent’s anxiety will most keen, 
thoughtful and considerate handling 
the interview may both productive 
for the interviewer and helpful the 


parent. 


the attitude 


child most im- 


Since the parents frequently have 
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become accustomed giving develop- 
schools, questions concerning the state 
the mother’s health during preg- 
nancy, her occupation the time, 
whether the parents lived alone 
with relatives, and the circumstances 
the delivery and early life the 
child, will almost inevitably lead 
free expression feelings associated 
with this period the child’s life. 
Much importance can secured 
there certain leisureliness the 
teacher and parent and, above all, 
actual willingness the part the 
interviewer let the parent give 
withhold information which may 
pertinent but painful. Frequently the 
simple explanation that the interviewer 
wants understand the child 
person and that knowledge him 
from his very beginning may 
will suffice reassure the parent. 
parent’s challenge the need for 
certain information should always 
met with whatever factual explana- 
tion appropriate, but should when- 
ever possible accompanied the 
reassurance that the parent need not 
he’d rather 
not. records emotionally pain- 


discuss this material 


ful information are not made, 
this may mentioned the parent; 
these are confidential within limits, 
the limits should described. 


public clinic devoted the 
study behavior problems has been 
possible obtain. cross-section 
how great many people think and 
act towards their children. can 
see how their concepts reality have 
affected the children and been taken 
over these turn, perhaps after 
initial period pain and 
For each child seen the clinic, 
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social history obtained, and where 
the difficulty emotional this alone 
sometimes sufficient evidence 
which base diagnosis the child. 
Over and above the biologic and en- 
vironmental inheritance there 
unexplained residuum which can only 
accounted for psychic inherit- 
ance. this the social history affords 
ample illustration. With normal child, 
normal life-setting, are justi- 
fied assuming good deal about the 
latter. But children become 
special for one reason another and 
individual study them and their 
background may necessary for 
understanding the private wor!ds 
which represent for them, the true con- 
ceptual world. Understanding and 
planning are simple terms for the func- 
tions included diagnosis and therapy, 
but the two processes, study and dis- 
position the problems, proceed to- 
gether. Sometimes therapy may in- 
volve helping child circumvent the 
limitations imposed the special cir- 
cumstances; sometimes will involve 
the development and acceptance 
substitutions; sometimes will mean 


many 


gradual, gentle pressure modify 
concepts which have been based 
perverted unfortunate pictures 
reality. 


EMPHASIS IN SOCIAL HISTORY 


The inclusiveness service affects 
the taking the social history 
making practical develop variety 
technique and emphasis according 
the type problem which the child 
presents. For instance, the informa- 
tion desirable for physical deviate 
may different from that necessary 
for mental emotional deviate. 
may, for instance, stress vocational 


planning practical measure. Not 
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only the variety problem but also 
consideration the kind therapy 
appropriate the preliminary diag- 
vill serve guide the his- 


nosis, 
tory treatment interviews. The 
latter may serve both 


and therapeutic purpose. The parents 
hopelessly retarded child, for 
example, may find difficult ac- 
cept this retardation fact, the 
idea institutional placement, and 
the history interview may help them 
explore the parents’ objections and 
them accept the reality 
their situation. instances emotional 
deviation, more complex background 
situation likely appear than with 
other deviates. Just child’s emo- 
tional problem has emerged from the 
parents’ place the 
ground, must therapy bear sim- 
ilarly close relationship their emo- 
tional patterns and appropriate 
them. The parents, course, must 
accessible therapy. 

accessibility meant not only 
physical accessibility. but also the 
Some- 


emotional 
offer help for the child. 
times the fact that one has produced 
stitutes such intolerable threat that 
parent cannot face directly. Some- 
times the parental conflicts reflected 
the children are severe and 
deep-seated that they are unable 
develop the insight, the objectivity 
about their own conceptual world 
which allows them revise and 


doing give help their children. 


Perhaps one the great mysteries 
that still surrounds our small bits 
knowledge about human motivation 
behavior that little parent’s 


genuine feeling can concealed from 
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the child. child’s dependence upon 
spoken words slight compared his 
reliance upon the feeling-tone his 
relationships, whether with parents 
teachers, and little importance can af- 
fect this and yet leave him untouched. 
The permeable membrane between the 
child and his associates thin indeeed. 
one the important purposes 
the social history 
parent’s “insight” into his own emo- 
tional contribution the child’s prob- 
lem. Specific facts are less im- 
portance themselves than they are 
clues the prevailing feeling-tone 
which has been affecting the child. 


addition the variety problem 
and kind therapy appropriate the 
diagnosis, third consideration may 
help determine the 
optimum length the social history. 
Material which some cases would 
superfluous terms diagnostic 
service value may highly im- 
portant for purposes research and 
for this reason included. Any col- 
lection source material constitutes 
invitation generalize research, 
but there may other lures. Though 
ticular child, may still possible 
study him and his 
tensively, that later some other 
child, similar situation, may profit 
thereby. social history would seem 
teacher, the clinic, promot- 
research activities 


ing 


whether teacher clinician. 


SPECIAL CLASS CHILDREN 
Children may fall into special 
classification because their physical, 
mental, emotional equipment de- 
viates from the usual. 
disturbed child may considered 
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one whose disturbance out pro- 
portion his apparent life difficulties. 
Like the physically mentally handi- 
capped child carries extra bur- 
den. Like them crippled, though 
less apparent and more elaborate 
way—his psyche crippled. The 
intangibility his difficulty does not 
mean that his problem can met 
more easily than other handicapped 
children nor modified 
more readily. The nature child’s 
emotional pattern may cause problems 
emerge during particular stage 
development, g., adolescence. 

general, the social history useful 
for the various categories special 
children, likely longest for 
the neurotic child and scantiest for 
the physical mental deviate who has 
neurotic involvement himself, 
not affected such his family. 
The value the history for either 
parent interviewer not always 
related its length. The extent 
the history will vary according the 
type problem, the accessibility the 
parents, and the actual outlook for 
his home after period absence, for 
instance, preparation for planning may 
more extensive than for child who 

not always kind listen 
confidences which may later re- 
gretted. parent may willing 
confide fully friendly, sympathetic 
teacher conferences, but 
may not good thing for him 
so. Knowledge willingly entrust- 
one time may viewed, 
another, menace which might 
break what would otherwise 
stimulating and cooperative relation- 
ship. One the first rules therapy 
beware soliciting information, 
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the giving which may later un- 
duly upsetting the patient. 

The closer the connection seen 
between the child’s problem and 
either the parents’ physical and racial 
stock, their competence parents, 
the more anxiety will probably 
shown them during the interview. 
For example, parents post-encepal- 
itic child one accidentally blinded 
fault theirs will less anx- 
ious than parents mentally dis- 


turbed child, because threat 
greatest threat which man may 
know, save loss life itself. Even 


though the child’s difficulty not sus- 
pected the result poor here- 
dity parental negligence, some anx- 
iety inevitable. Since the child is, 
psychically as. well physically, the 
product his parents, the latter in- 
variably have emotional involvements 
and fantasies concerning him. “Why 
was child born deaf? When par- 
ent asks this question, more likely 
that asking about the reason for 
his own moral punishment produc- 
ing such child than about the biologic 
and auditory mechanics deafness. 

child likely have correspond- 
ing traumatic effect the parent, fre- 
quently terms the specific limita- 
tion involved. The value, g., 
sight, is, speak, psychically blunt- 
exaggerated the parent who 
identifies himself with his blind child, 
and often sense guilt appears 
the parent possessing capacity 
which denied his child. This 
sometimes the result deep, uncon- 
scious hostility the child quite apart 
from whatever physical difficulty may 
have originally caused the handicap. 


(Continued page 190) 
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Hearing Survey Detroit Schools 


1938 the Detroit Board Educa- 
tion and the City Department 
Health inaugurated survey hear- 
ing among school children. During the 
first year the survey 23,347 children 
were tested, these children were en- 
rolled schools follows: ele- 
mentary schools, public high schools, 
trade school, parochial elementary 
school and high school, and special 
school. All children the third grade 
and above were included. The tests 
were made with and audio- 
meters. 

The Detroit survey had competent 
All persons who worked 
the survey had training for the 
specific jobs performed them. 
nurse from the Department Health 
and teacher who was trained 
audiometric testing did all the test- 
ing. The workers who as- 
sisted with the scoring were given 
careful instruction and training. 

hearing survey justified for 
many reasons. Such surveys reveal 
many physical, educational, emotional, 
sociological, and vocational problems. 
The hard-of-hearing child must 
given medical treatment remove 


survey was under the direction Dr. 
Joseph Molnar, Director the school 
division the health; Dr. 
Arthur Dondineau, director 
education, and Dr, Gertrude Van Adestine, 
supervising principal the Detroit Day 
for the Deaf. 


Lillian Keller 


minimize his handicap and lip 
reading make for his shortage 
hearing. must given assist- 
ance being instructed through the 
acoustic method necessary. 
must develop and grow into 
grated personality can live hap- 
pily with others, and must 
guided some phase vocational 
work. 

great deal can said regarding 
the vocational needs the hard-of- 
hearing. Too often, hearing impair- 
ment allowed progress until 
becomes serious handicap secur- 
ing and keeping position. difficult 
for such people hold position 
which requires normal hearing. There 
are positions which hard hearing 
persons can fill efficiently, provided 
they have been adequately trained 
and have the other necessary quali- 
fications. 

Norris reported that hearing 
tests Boston showed “that acuity 
and health conditions had bearing 
each other.” summarize, the 
following quoted from his article: 


has been found 
more hard hearing children re- 
peat grades than children with 
normal hearing; (2) hard 
hearing child can, with the ac- 
quisition lip reading, change 
from backward bright pupil; 


M.E., teacher the deaf the Detroit Day School for 
Deaf. She did her undergraduate work Milwaukee State Teachers College and Wayne 
University, and has Master’s degree from the latter institution. 

This paper was taken from Master’s thesis which was submitted the Graduate 


Council Wayne University. 
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(3) the estimated costs are less 
give audiometer tests and pro- 
vide lip reading than re-educate 
grade 


FINDINGS 
The total number tests given 
year’s 


the schools during the first 


Norris, “Hard Hearing Children,” 


work, including the original tests, first 
retests and second retests was 29,082. 
The absentees for the retests were list- 
the reports sent the schools 
but were not counted hearing im- 
pairment cases since those pupils were 
not available for retest. 

summary the findings 
schools given Table The usual 


standard decibels (or sensation 


1923), 323-331. units) was taken the critical point 
TABLE 
NUMBER AND PER CENT CHILDREN WHO HAD IMPAIRED 
HEARING 
Unselected Selected Selected Impaired hearing 
School number number number 
tested retested retested Number Per cent 
(E) 633 2.5 
(E) 1,226 308 3.0 
(E) 103 3.6 
(E) 856 100 4.0 
(E) 1,021 314 4.2 
(H) 2,249 370 107 4.7 
(E) 1,571 586 180 4.7 
(E) 450 5.5 
(E) 767 103 6.1 
(S) 308 6.8 
(E) 638 7.0 
(T) 479 240 8.9 
(E) 670 160 9.1 
(E) 687 418 168 10.9 
(E) 546 264 11.1 
(E) 360 118 
Total 23,347 5,005 730 1,080 
1945 169 
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defining hearing loss. When this 
standard used average 4.6 
children out 100 those tested 
were found have impaired hearing. 

was necessary have two retests 
seven the schools account 
the lack calibration the 4-H and 
audiometers. 

Table presents distribution 
the children tested according age 
and the per cent with normal and im- 


paired hearing. significant that 
the larger per cent with impaired 
hearing fell the 10, and 11, and 
age levels. The per cent with impaired 
hearing the age sixteen was 
highest, since the largest number 
the unselected group pupils tested 
was this age level. appears that 
there large number students 
with impaired hearing 
school age group. 


TABLE 


NUMBER AND PER CENT CHILDREN WITH NORMAL HEARING 
AND WITH IMPAIRED HEARING ACCORDING AGE 


Age Normal Impaired hearing 
Number Per cent Number Per 
148 0.006 0.003 
2,041 9.3 104 9.6 
2,815 12.9 195 18.0 
2,847 172 15.9 
2,279 10.5 106 9.8 
4,512 20.8 182 16.8 
Total 21,679 1,080 
TABLE III 


TYPE HEARING DEFICIENCIES AMONG THE PUPILS 
ACCORDING AGE 


Age Total 
IHR IHL 
Total 364 414 


IHR—Impaired hearing right ear 
IHL—Impaired hearing left ear 
IHB-—Impaired hearing both ears 


Grand 

IHB total 
104 
122 
195 
172 
106 
182 
1,080 
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Children with hearing losses may 
whether the 
impairment the right ear, left ear, 
The classification 
considers the 


classified according 
both ears. 
both ear 
poorer ear tabulation. For example, 


impairment 


pupil may have hearing impair- 
ment decibels the right ear 
and decibels the left ear. His 
score tabulated B—18. Table 
III presents the classification accord- 
ing type ear loss. 

significant that there are very 
few cases the age seven level. 
appears that the greatest number 
pupils with hearing impairment falls 
the ages from consistently; 
and also the age 16. 

study the table will show that 


DETROIT SCHOOLS 


there larger number pupils with 
impaired hearing only one ear 
compared with the number both 
ears; also that the largest number 
pupils appears have impaired hear- 
ing the left ear; however, larger 
number pupils would have 
classified determine the latter find- 
ing. 

Table gives the classification 
pupils with more units hearing 
loss according the type ear 
loss. The largest per cent 
fication found the decibel loss, 
which the critical point used the 
tests. These pupils are the “border- 
line” cases. The next largest group 
falls the decibel classification. 


Table most significant because 


CLASSIFICATION PUPILS ACCORDING DECIBEL LOSS AND 
TYPE LOSS ACCORDING THE POORER EAR 


Loss Number 
decibels IHL 
147 197 

Total 364 414 


reveals that there appears 
considerably large number pupils 
with severe hearing impairment our 
schools. The fact that appears that 
about 120, per cent, have loss 
decibels more one ear, in- 
cluding with that loss one ear 
and loss lesser degree the 
other ear, makes apparent that those 
pupils definitely need further examin- 
ation and consideration, both from 
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Total Per cent 
IHB 
426 39.4 
240 22.2 
126 11.6 
8.0 
4.1 
0.002 
0.001. 
120 
302 1,080 


medical standpoint and placement 
standpoint, educationally, meet their 
needs. 

There are pupils classified the 30° 
decibel loss. This does not 
total loss hearing, but rather that 
the loss greater than the 
audiometer can measure. 

Approximately per cent 302 
out 1,080 pupils with impaired hear-- 
ing appear have both ears: 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

careful study Table will show 
marked variation the incidence 
hearing impairment. These figures 
must interpreted liberally, since 
the group-audiometer only screen- 
ing device and does not offer the final 
answer nor give the final picture 
hearing impairment Detroit schools. 

The fact that some variations the 
incidence hearing impairment can 
expected the various economic 
levels life may apply the results 
various schools tested Detroit, 
since schools were tested various 
significant 


districts 


various economic levels. 


“Pupils coming from financially 
independent families 
ceive earlier and more frequent 
medical care than those low 
lower incidence impaired hear- 


ing.” 


Temporary conditions, such bad 
colds, sinus infection, etc., affect hear- 
ing. possible that some pupils 
who were tested under such condi- 
tions had temporary hearing impair- 
ment and were classified the im- 
paired-hearing group, but the ear con- 
dition may have cleared when the 
other physical condition improved. 
The testers asked those pupils with 
bad colds write statement that 


Molner, Progress Report the 
Hearing Survey Detroit School Children. 


effect the bottom their retest 
sheets. course, some cases those 
conditions cleared between the 
time the original tests were given and 
the retests. This may account for 
some pupils being eliminated from the 
impaired-hearing group after the re- 
test was given. 

The quietness the rooms the 
various schools was also factor which 
entered into variations incidence 
hearing impairment. Again, this ac- 
counts somewhat 
eliminated after retest was adminis- 
While the administrators the 
cooperative 


number 


tered. 
schools were most 
selecting the most quiet rooms for the 
hearing tests, nevertheless there were 
variations the amount noises 
different schools the time the 
tests noises which could not 


avoided. 


FOLLOW-UP PROCEDURE 

The first step the follow-up pro- 
pupils with hearing impairment 
trained otologist. makes the diag- 
nosis, possible prognosis, and recom- 
mends treatment. His recommenda- 
tion may also include general phy- 
sical examination. 

Dr. Emil Amberg, otologist, Detroit 
Board Health, examined pupils who 
hearing through the Hearing Survey. 
was assisted Department 
Health nurses. The following are the 
reports: 


a 


School (45 Pupils) 


Total with previous history ......... 
Total with communicable disease history ............. 
Total with scarlet fever history .... 


Total with mastoid history 


Total giving history the time the tests ......... 


Number Per cent 
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HEARING SURVEY 


DETROIT SCHOOLS 


Recommendations 
Return after tonsil and adenoid removal ............. 
Return for nasal septum when years ............. 
Return after removal adenoids .................. 
Removal mole right molar 
School (30 Pupils) 
Total with previous case history .................. 
Total with communicable disease history ........... 
Total giving history the time the tests .......... 
Recommendations 
Return after tonsil and adenoid removal ............. 
Return after adenoid removal 
Return for nasal septum when years ............. 


The writer wishes state that the 
reliability pupils answering the 
questions pertaining the history 
the ears, which appears the bottom 
the test sheets, questionable. 
Some pupils are not aware their 
previous ear histories, some not 
answer the questions correctly, while 
perhaps there are others who feel 
that “they must write something.” 


PUPILS FOR LIP READING 
INSTRUCTION 


SELECTION 


Since reports pupils with im- 
paired hearing the different schools 
which the hearing tests were con- 
ducted have been sent the schools, 
possible select those with 
impairment 
extensive follow- 


severe hearing 


reading. Since 
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from both medical and educational 
standpoints has not been made yet, 
has determined which 
pupils with various degrees im- 
paired hearing will examined and 
studied first. Consequently, has not 
been determined which pupils will 
selected for lip reading instruction. 
The possible program for the present 
school year extensive follow-up 
the pupils who have been discovered 
have impaired hearing. 

During the school year, 1940-41, two 
reading have been work- 
ing the regular schools teaching lip 
reading hard hearing pupils. 

the present time there are three 
reading teachers. 

The following summary the 


(Continued page 186) 
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Adjustment the Visually Handicapped 


problems the visually handi- 

capped are many and various, but 
they differ decidedly from the ideas 
regard them which are enter- 
tained most seeing persons. fact, 
many the problems the blind are 
understanding, definite misun- 
derstanding their the 
general public. trust that some 
extent may able clarify cer- 
tain these misconceptions. 

The first and most important prob- 
lem blind person become per- 
sonally adjusted his environment. 
Blind persons differ from each other 
even more than seeing 
cause, besides the ordinary variations 
due personality differences, they are 
handicapped varying degrees 
blindness and have become blind 
different ages. The blind child’s ad- 
justment takes place gradually 
grows up, while the adult who be- 
comes blind later life feels the im- 
pact his unaccustomed limitations 
and endeavors remove surmount 
them quickly possible. The blind 


Potts 


child who has wise parents who pro- 
vide him with proper sources stimu- 
lation and adequate learning situa- 
tions, and who has brothers and sis- 
ters other intimate playmates, may 
enter school for the blind almost 
normal his development. Thereafter 
his progress guided special teach- 
ers and aided special equipment 
and appliances. individual ad- 
vancement will depend largely upon 
his capacity learn. The great dan- 
ger that may become adjusted 
institutional life among blind peo- 
ple rather than normal life among 
seeing people. 

The situation the blinded adult 
naturally quite different. His life 
having been spent among the seeing 
must now undergo changes since blind- 
ness makes many his previous ac- 
tivities impossible. These changes are 
not nearly great might sup- 
posed, but many them cannot ef- 
fected immediately. The assistance 
understanding home teacher, and 
placement agent who trained give 
vocational guidance, will much 


assistant director the American Foundation for the Blind, 
New York City. His undergraduate work was done Bloomsburg (Pa.) State Teachers 
College, the University Pittsburgh, and the University Michigan. Following two 
summers’ work Pennsylvania State College his graduate work was continued Johns 
Hopkins University from which received his doctorate educational administration. 

Dr. Potts associate editor Outlook for the Blind and the Teachers Forum and 


contributor various other educational publications. 


has conducted training 


schools for teachers the blind and the deaf for the past seven summers. 

affiliations include the American Association School Ad- 
ministrators, American Association Instructors the Blind, American Association 
Workers for the Blind, and the International Council for Exceptional Children. was 
member the American Braille Commission and has been member 
Chairman the executive committee the American Instructors the 


Blind. 


The accompanying article adapted from paper presented the Institute 
Vocational Rehabilitation held the University Wisconsin, July 10-14, 1944. 
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make the life the blind person al- 
most normal again. the case 
both the child and the adult this ad- 
justment will naturally depend upon 
the personality the individual. The 
child’s developing personality shaped 
very largely his parents, teachers, 
and playmates; the adult’s personality 
has already been formed but will now 
greatly influenced his physical 
handicap. This adjustment affects his 
whole being. physical, psycholo- 
gical, social, and especially economic. 


ORIENTATION TO SURROUNDINGS 


First, must become 
his surroundings; must learn the 
dark determine direction and dis- 
tance. must where 
things are, and learn how from 
place place. first may have 
depend upon guide; later may 
prefer use only cane. must 
pay particular attention the way 
which walks, stands, and sits, 
that will not attract undesirable at- 
tention. must plan his recreations 
that they include desirable physical 
Nature will help his ad- 
justment. first will labor under 
considerable strain and suffer cer- 
tain amount tenseness. will ex- 
ercise high degree concentration 
upon everything which goes around 
him and endeavor remember every- 
thing which believes may prove 
Later this concentration will 
become more selective and his memory 
will gradually improve. Other senses 
will come his aid. Because can 
longer depend upon sight, will 
endeavor make much use pos- 
sible hearing, touch, smell and taste. 
And makes more and more in- 
telligent use these senses will be- 
come aware and able profit 


activities. 


value. 
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sensations and impressions which 
the ordinary seeing person pays little 
attention. the navigator be- 
comes able distinguish objects in- 
visible the landsman, the blind 
man learns interpret sounds un- 
heard his seeing companion. From 
such circumstances arise many false 
ideas regard the sensory capaci- 
ties blind persons. Their senses are 
keener—in some even 
one more the others may 
impaired—but the blind pay greater 
attention their sensory impressions 
and use them more intelligently. 


instances 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ADJUSTMENT 


Second, the lack sight necessitates 
certain psychological adjustments. All 
blind persons are different, but they 
have much common. Their emo- 
tions, their thinking, and their ac- 
tions are influenced some extent 
their blindness. These, however, 
depend upon past experiences, and 
makes decided difference whether 
most these experiences have been 
acquired with without sight. The 
degree blindness and the age 
which occurs have great effect 
upon each individual’s mental life. 
Too little careful study has been made 
the psychology blindness. Stand- 
ard intelligence and achievement tests 
have been adapted for use with blind 
pupils and have been used num- 
ber schools for the blind. The re- 
sults indicate “at least two-year re- 
tardation school work and the 
abilities our intelligence tests meas- 
ure.” Specialized tests practical in- 
formation show “besides 
and misunderstandings ob- 
served seeing children, various spe- 
cial mistakes and difficulties due 
the handicap blindness. general, 
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standardized tests school achieve- 
ment show just about the degree 
inferiority the seeing which one 
would expect from their (the blind 
pupils’) grade retardation. 
cial lines, like the development 
vocabulary, even greater deficiency 


Several blind persons have recorded 
the ideas about blindness which they 
derived from experi- 
ence intimate with 
other blind persons, but they differ 
widely their views concerning the 
general characteristics blind people. 
few quotations from some them 
will interesting this point. One 
writer’ says, “Blindness way af- 
fects the mentality its development.” 
“Sight discloses little that the blind 
may not made understand the 
reason therefore.” hearing and 
touch carry more accurate knowledge 
than vision.” then, does 
(the blind man) lack, and what facul- 
ties functions are added him 
conception 


have personal 


association 


the sense sight? 
colors, perspective and certain phy- 
sical beauties; and that all. Aside 
from these, there are 
conceptions that thorough teaching 
may not convey even the congenital- 
blind.” “All that appeals the 
imagination has singular fascination 
for the blind.” “The 
compels the blind 
memory 


necessity that 
intrust 
calculated 


many 
things 
largely develop that faculty them,” 
but “Although the blind are now com- 
pelled use the memory more than 


Samuel P., Contributions Psy- 
chology Blindness, 1941, American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, New York. 

‘de Sizeranne, Maurice, The Blind 
Seen Through Blind Eyes, 1893, Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 
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those who see, rule they use 
only ordinarily well.” 

“Sight 
The implications 


Another author’ 
the 
losing strike too deep and reach 
too far grasped vicariously.” 
“Normally, sight accounts for 
“Regard- 


blindness 


per cent all impressions.” 
less the 
just 


individual, 


changes about everything. 
means complete sensory revolution.” 
“Touch the sense whose usefulness 
most overrated. Its sensitivity de- 
pends large measure the condi- 
tion the skin. The perspective 
touch limited the length the 
the arms. Touch can register only 


impressions form, texture and rela- 


supplies perhaps per cent all the 
impressions receives.” the 
blind man’s most inclusive sense; his 
most perceptive sense; his chief ave- 
nue communication, but “the see- 
ing tend overrate the value hear- 
second-rate 
desired 


sense. non-selective. 
sound can separated from others 


“The 


necessity expending more nervous 


only mental concentration.” 


energy the mechanics 


means quicker fatigue, 
greater likelihood irritability in- 
stability. More 
the sense inadequacy with which 
takes 


stern self-discipline avoid such in- 


important, however, 


the blind man must cope. 


adequacy responses self-pity, ration- 
alization outright neurosis.” 

Charles Magee, “This Business 
Being What the Blind, Vol. II, 
1941, American Foundation for the Blind, 
New York. 
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third says, “Blindness does 
not affect the individuality, but leaves 
“No mental faculty the 
The 
intelligence the blind not only 
equal that those who see, but 
does not differ nature; not dis- 


intact.” 
blind affected any way.” 


tinguished any special character- 
istics.” “There are very few notions 
that blind man cannot acquire, be- 
cause there are very few which come 
uniquely means the eyes.” 
“Sight long distance touch, with 
Touch 


near sight minus the sensation 


the sensation cclour added. 


with the sensation 


The two senses give 


colour, and 
rugosity added. 
knowledge the same order.” “It 
not the eye, but the hand that, 
from the sensorial point view, man 
distinguished from the animal.” 
“Aristotle said that sight was the most 
important all the faculties for the 
animals, but for the intel- 
ligence, hearing was more necessary.” 
“It means language that our 
minds are elevated the conception 


general and abstract ideas.” 


And 
generally supposed that blindness rep- 
resents the mere absence impair- 
ment single sense. the con- 
trary, blindness changes 
reorganizes the entire mental life 
the individual.” “No single mental ac- 
tivity the congenitally blind child 
not distorted the absence 
sight. Not single sense escapes; the 
sensory equipment and processes 
observing are organized quite differ- 


fourth author’ says, “It 


Peucholonies! Study, 
Co. New York. 
D., The Blind School 
Society. 1933, Appleton Co., New 
York. 


1930, The Macmillan 


ently the blind from the normal 
seeing child.” “Neither the seeing nor 
the blind fully realize the difference 
that exists between their respective 
“The most objective sort human ex- 
perience visual experience. gives 
detail which other sense can pro- 
vide.” methods hamper 
the intellectual growth the blind 
through their insistence upon the em- 
ployment artificial verbal learning 
and artificial visual concepts.” “The 
emotional disturbances 
result from the social situations that 
blindness creates and not from the 


sensory privation itself.” 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


revolutionizes 


Third, blindness 
person’s social life. blind person 
more restricted getting and 
some his social activities. 
not understood and not quite 


will 


may 


sure how welcome 
unaccustomed company. 
either depend too much upon his fam- 
ily, or, fearing become burdensome, 
may hesitate ask for assistance and 
forego many former pleasures. There 
are many activities which blind 
person can engage and which will 
enjoy, and should pay particular 
attention those which seeing per- 
sons prefer, such card games, 
ing, swimming and hiking, order 
that may participate in, such forms 
recreation with them. acts 
naturally and without constraint the 
company others, they will soon learn 
act naturally his presence. 
seems impossible for most see- 
persons understand blind peo- 
ple. They either overemphasize 
minimize the differences between 


them. the first instance they are 
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too solicitous—they want too 
much for the blind person and not 
allow him enough for himself; 
the second they don’t offer help 
him even with things that cannot 
possibly for himself. The blind man 
can get about unaided familiar sur- 
roundings; can take care his 
personal belongings; can carry 
his daily occupation; can plan most 
his own recreation, involving some 
physical exercise, reading, music and 
listening the radio. But does en- 
joy companionship when goes 
ball game the theater. ap- 
preciates finding things always the 
same place instead under his feet 
clothing his typewriter ribbon 
needs changed. His mail must 
read him, the office, read 
the dictaphone. appreciates be- 
ing asked for ride. bowl, 
play bridge cribbage. fact, 
wants treated naturally, expect- 
ing for himself all that anyone 
can do, being 
grateful others who unobstru- 
sively possible those things which 
cannot sufficiently well without 
assistance. 


ECONOMIC STATUS BLIND 


Fourth, the most difficult adjustment 
which the blind person has make 
the economic field. has 
previously depended upon his earn- 
ings, his financial status will probably 
decline when becomes 
though may encouraged pur- 
sue the career for which has been 
trained, his earning power frequently 
reduced. The chances are that 
may have change his occupation. 
Instead working office, factory 
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store, may have work home 
even considered unemployable and 
expected subsist upon government 
pension. has family in- 
timate friends, may have enter 
home for the blind. 


matter where the blind person 
lives what does, his cost liv- 
ing will much higher. will 
have pay for certain amount 
guide service and reading. 
phone will necessity, and will 
important that live near bus 
car line and not too far from 
stores and church. will need 
have more clothing and will have 
have his clothes cleaned and repaired 
more frequently. will expected 
give many tips for little services re- 
ceived, even though might prefer 
some the things for himself. 
owns home will have pay 
for minor repairs and improvements 
about the house and grounds which 
seeing person could easily take care 
must have his mail read him, 
information gathered, and other as- 
sistance rendered. will also have 
depend larger extent upon taxi- 
cabs. will have pay increased 
premium for his life insurance. The 
blind housewife must order most 
her groceries from the more expensive 
stores which will deliver them, and 
safer for her have electric 
range rather than more econumical 
coal gas range. Because coal fur- 
nace very difficult for blind per- 
son operate, she needs oil burner, 
and oil costs more than coal. fact, 
almost everything costs blind person 
more than seeing person and 
extremely difficult for him econom- 
ize. 
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ATTITUDES OF EMPLOYERS 


The most unfortunate thing about 
blindness the general public’s lack 
understanding it. The social as- 
pect this situation bad enough, 
but the economic aspect worse. So- 
cial workers, home teachers, and vo- 
cational guidance personnel can aid 
the physical, psychological and social 
adjustment blinded persons and can 
much render them employable, 
but they can only their part regard 
placement. That depends largely 
upon the great mass employers, and 
normal times employers have been 
skeptical regard the ability 
blind persons really earn regular 
wages from day day many fields 
that they have given all sorts ex- 
cuses reasons for not hiring them. 
recent meeting the American 
Foundation for the the Migel 
medal outstanding service the 
blind was presented Dr. Helen 
Keller Mr. Henry Ford for his 
broadminded and farsighted policy 
employing blind workers the same 
basis seeing workers during the 
past twenty-five years. The following 
statement regard this policy was 
made Mr. Edsel about year 
ago. good many firms this 
country have always known that in- 
some respect frequently 
adeauate capabilities for 
Now, under the prompt- 
pinch, 


fectly 
some jobs. 
ing man power 
recognition the usefulness the 
physically handicapped spreading 
all the country’s industries and serv- 
ices. Our company one those 
which have for long time believed 
and practiced the utilization phy- 


New June 15, 1943, National 
Institute for the Blind, London. 
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sically impaired workers. Today 
employ 1,208 totally partially blind 
men: 111 our employees are deaf 
mutes. There are, addition, 135 
who suffer from epilepsy; with but 
one arm; with both arms amputated; 
260 with one arm crippled; 157 with 
one leg amputated; 101 others suffer- 
ing from crippled conditions the 
legs; with both legs amputated; 139 
with spine curvatures; 322 with or- 
ganic heart ailments. All together, 
11,163 men various stages dis- 
ability are receiving full pay. The 
blind men receive from cents 
$1.15 hour. These figures are for 
the River Rouge industrial area. One 
the sightless men has been with the 
company years, and now 74. 
company regards such employment 
charity altruism. All our handi- 
capped workers give full value for 
their wages and their tasks are carried 
out with absolutely allowances 
special considerations. Our real as- 
sistance them has been merely the 
discovery tasks which would de- 
velop their usefulness. Their fellow- 
workers are highly cooperative.” 

The present war has wrought de- 
cided change the employment situa- 
tion. Blind persons are being sought 
out and, with little special train- 
ing, are being employed jobs which 
they themselves well many others 
had not previously realized that they 
could course, the pendulum 
will swing back after the war over, 
but hoped and believed that many 
blind workers have thoroughly con- 
vinced their employers the wisdom 
employing blind persons that they 
and many their fellows will have 


steady, profitable employment. ad- 
dition, the general public must bet- 
ter informed about the blind and 
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should give more attention their 
education along this line. 


IMPORTANCE OF PLACEMENT AGENTS 


order obtain employment, blind 
persons must have the assistance 
competent placement agents, who 
know about blind people and about in- 
dustry, and who can demonstrate 
example well precept that blind 
specific jobs 
past two 


persons can 
satisfactorily. During the 
years blind well seeing agents 
have placed hundreds blind workers 
factories and mills. Some these 
are war plants, the products and 


many 


processes which will greatly al- 
tered soon the war over. Oth- 
ers are engaged regular industry. 
hoped that the latter may able 
retain their jobs and that many 
those who are doing war work can 
transfer peacetime occupations in- 
volving similar skills. 

Placement agents should, course, 
endeavor place many possible 
their blind clients jobs which will 
Many these 
now pay lower wages and some per- 
sons prefer take chance and con- 
tinue get the higher wages while 
“the getting good.” They know that 
they not find another job when 
they lose their present one, they can 
always fall back their pension. 
Some those who are now engaged 
war industry are frozen their jobs 


persist after the war. 


and cannot transfer less essential 
work, they will have hope for the 
best the future. important that 
placement agents for the blind not 
take too great advantage the present 
situation and place poor candidates 
good positions. This would provide 
only temporary employment for them 


and would probably result 


firm’s refusal employ other blind 
persons. also important that blind 
workers given sufficient help the 
job that they may not only “make 
good” but achieve the largest possible 
measure success. will much 
better placement agents, instead 
devoting all their attention estab- 
lishing repuation great number 
placements, will sufficient pre- 
liminary and follow-up work with both 
employers and workers that their 
clients will able hold their jobs 
during coming depression. More im- 
portant than the placement workers 
the convincing employers that 
blind persons are desirable employees 
all times—when workers are plenti- 
ful well when they are hard 
find. This especially desirable this 
time because shall soon have sev- 
eral hundred blinded 
place and should prepare the way 
for them. 


conclusion, let say that so- 
cial workers, visiting teachers, psy- 
chiatrists and physiotherapists can play 
large part the adjustment blind 
persons their environment. Their 
social and economic adjustment de- 
pends mainly upon the 
ward them family, friends, the 
general public, and employers labor. 
ent from ourselves, offering them only 
sympathy, charity and pensions, but 
not offering them understanding, com- 
panionship and assistance, shall 
make both their social and their psy- 
chological adjustment very difficult. 
employers consider the blind 
the least employable the physically 
handicapped, the last hired and 
the first fired, their satisfactory 
economic adjustment will impos- 


sible. 
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Illinois 


Department Public Instruction 
Ray Graham 


plan special educa- 

tion for exceptional children en- 
ables public school districts estab- 
lish special schools, classes, and serv- 
ices for the following children: 
sically handicapped (crippled, cardiac, 
epileptic, speech defective, delicate and 
under-vitalized, deaf and hard hear- 
ing, blind and defective vision); edu- 
cable mentally handicapped; socially 
maladjusted (delinquent, truant, and 
incorrigible) 

Special schools and special rooms 
regular schools represent the two de- 
vices most commonly used establish 
these special services. 
cedures include (1) home classes, (2) 
classes hospitals and sanatoriums 
and (3) furnishing transportation and 
attendant services. Provisions are made 
for children from age 21; vision 
and hearing cases may begin age 

The plan provides that school dis- 
tricts qualifying may reimbursed 
for the excess cost according the fol- 
lowing schedule: physically handi- 
capped (exclusive blind and defec- 
tive vision, deaf and hard hear- 
ing), $300; deaf and hard hearing, 
$225; blind and defective vision, $250; 
educable mentally handicapped, $100; 
delinquent, truant, incorrigible, $190. 


Excess Cost the cost over and 
above the average per capita for edu- 
cating normal child the district. 
Due the fact that the legislation has 
been developed peacemeal the vision 
and hearing groups are provided for 
under law separate from the other 
physical handicapped groups. This ex- 
plains the variation maximum 
amounts for claiming reimbursement: 

Establishment classes: action 
the board and reporting annual- 
the form Application for Condi- 
tional Preapproval for Special Educa- 
tion Handicapped Children. 

Eligibility pupils: Definite stand- 
ards and procedures are provided. 

Admission classes: This depends 
not only the eligibility the child, 
but also upon the availability pro- 
gram adjusted his needs, interests, 
abilities, and disabilities. 

Size class: Minimum numbers 
are set for each group. 

Supervision: The district must 
show plan supervision. The spe- 
cial class must not left alone sur- 
vive perish. 

Case studies: Individual cumulativ- 
ative case study records must pro- 
vided for each child. 

Curriculum: The curriculum must 
adjusted meet the child’s abil- 
ities, disabilities 


This the fifth series descriptions new developments special edu- 
cation the states: Wisconsin and Delaware, Vol. March, 1944; Pennsylvania, Vol. 
XI, October, 1944; Washington and Tennessee, Vol. XI, November, 1944; Michigan, 


Vol. XI, February, 1945. 


Illinois are described this issue Mr. Ray Graham, as- 
sistant Superintendent and Director Education Exceptional Children, Department 
Public Instruction, and Mr. Lawrence Linck, Executive Director, Illinois Commis- 


sion for the Handicapped. 
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Equipment and Supplies: Classes 
must provided with equipment and 
supplies make possible correct 
program. 

Building and 
must located, equipped, and 
vided contribute the health and 
educational program the children. 

Qualification Teachers: mini- 
mum year special preparation 


recom: The rooms 


required. Special requirements are 
listed for each type special class. 
Tuition: The 


law definitely provides for these items 


Transportation and 


part the reimbursement. 

Vocational planning: The program 
the early grades begins with educa- 
tional planning that shall later include 
vocational plenning which points to- 
ward proper placement 
vidual constructive force the 
social and vocational society far 
this condition will permit. 

school must have policy home 
visitation and cooperation. Often 
program adult education neces- 
sary the training the child. 

Provisions are made for pre-approval 
local plans. Classes and services are 
reported the beginning the year 
with pertinent information type 
services given, eligibility the 
pupil, qualifications teachers, etc. 
Final approval made when schools 
are visited and facts are verified. Dis- 
tricts this way may know early 
the year whether they have their pro- 
grams properly established. 

Districts rural and sparsely set- 
tled areas may cooperate organiz- 
ing center for one more classes. 

Much the legislation relative 
the education handicapped children 
Illinois new and needs in- 
terpreted the public. Vernon 
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Nickell, Superintendent Public In- 
struction, appointed five committees 
study the legislation and set stand- 
ards the various fields. The com- 
mittees plan prepare the following 
five circulars approximately fifty 
pages each describing the program: 
The education the physically handi- 
capped (exclusive defective vision 
and hearing); The education the 
mentally handicapped; The education 
the deaf and hard hearing; The 
education the blind and defective 
vision; the education the socially 
The first two are print 
available 


maladjusted. 
and the others should 
during 1945. 
The 
makes biennial 
scholarships for blind and 
dents who beyond the secondary 
school. This but 
recent years has averaged about $400. 


General Assembly 
appropriation for 


amount varies, 


Commission for Handicapped 
Children 


Lawrence Linck 

adequate review develop- 
ments the State Illinois 
behalf handicapped children must 
include information concerning the 
particularly interesting and significant 
place the Illinois Commission for 
Handicapped Children. That agency, 
created the General Assembly, 
charged with broad duties and re- 
sponsibilities for the development with- 
the state comprehensive pro- 
gram all types services for all 
types handicapped children. Its 
success delivering that charge 
matter public record and con- 
sequently special interest 
students public administration 
and those who would any way 

help the handicapped. 
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Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about the Commission and its program 
the fact that the splendid progress 
that being achieved the state 
the direct result steps taken both 
public and private operating agencies, 
statewide and local. The Commission 
itself not service agency but 
policy-making, administrative organ- 
ization based the general philosophy 
that basic functions govern- 
ment should carried out depart- 
ments which have clear-cut functional 
responsibilities and specially trained 
personnel. This approach some- 
what different from the plan separ- 
ate departments which try incor- 
porate all such 
within single administrative unit 
serve particular group citizens 
such old people, veterans, the blind, 
the crippled, children farmers. 


The Commission concept recognizes 
that such special groups citizens 
have special problems and that indi- 
viduals -which comprise them cannot 
departmentalized. There ac- 
cordingly valid ground for charging 
some one agency with responsibility 
for developing services meet the 
specific needs such groups lest the 
job not done all. The Commis- 
sion seeks permit the eating ad- 
ministrative cake and the having 
too. The basic functional responsibil- 
ity the several great departments 
which have concern for handicapped 
children preserved, while the Com- 
mission insures continuing aggres- 
sive regard for their problems, seeing 
them whole across departmental 


lines and across those lines which di- 


vide public from private 
from local. 
Thus the Commission concerned 


with all services, all needs, all 
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facilities, all ideas, all problems, 
possible solutions for 
the handicapped. Yet 
pared render direct aid any 
handicapped individual, other than 
important consultative and advisory 
service. 

How then, has come about that 
substantial gains have been made 
Illinois since this commission was 
created? What does do, and how 
does it? 


The Commission has 
concern for the problems and can 
bring together the officials the de- 
partments concerned, regularly 
scheduled conferences. Thereby the 
way cleared conflicting thoughts, 
plans, and programs. The basis 
provided for unified approach and 
agreement upon the things are 
done and the objectives sought. 
cite single example, the Commis- 
sion brought together all those who 
might properly contribute the sotu- 
tion the problem the educable 
mentally handicapped child. Agree- 
ment was reached concerning the 
definition the problem and the steps 
taken meet it. The particular 
role the various agencies and indi- 
viduals was determined. bill was 
drafted providing for state aid local 
school districts for the special educa- 
tion such children. The department 
public welfare took steps increase 
the state-wide services its psycholo- 
gists from the Institute for Juvenile 
Research. The state teacher training 
institutions took steps provide serv- 
ices child study bureaus and train 
teachers deal with such children. 
The psychologists the state through 
their private professional organization 
gave counsel and support. The par- 


ents and teachers associations and 
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others affiliated with the commission 
its Citizen’s Advisory Committee 
took action support the plan, and 
the General Assembly passed the bill 
and the Governor approved it. The 
Superintendent Public Instruction, 
conjunction with county superin- 
school 
actions 


tendents schools 
officials, began the necessary 
make the plan ultimately effective 
throughout the state. 

This single example among 
many what inter-departmental, 
inter-agency coordinating body can 
without administrative control pre- 
rogratives. 

The Commission led planning for 
the establishment broadened defin- 
ition children served the 
state aid program for the education 
physically handicapped children. 
secured the substitution state law 
the term physically handicapped, for 
the narrowly construed term crippled. 
The Commission was also responsible 
for the development the present 
plan conditional pre-approval 
special education plans local school 
districts the Superintendent Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


The 
primary influence the planning 
the state program medical care for 
makes 


Commission has exercised 


crippled children which now 
service available physically handi- 
capped children any child who 
suffers condition which may become 
physically handicapping. The services 


the crippled children’s division are 


complete services. addition 
orthopedic surgery, the children are 
offered care pediatricians who oper- 
ate integral part the program 
and not merely consultants, plas- 
tic surgeons, opthomologists, otologists, 

speech 
physical therapists, oc- 


social 


bronchologists, correctionists, 
psychologists, 
therapists, 


short, every medical 


cupational medical 
workers, 
and related specialist necessary the 
complete care and rehabilitation 
the patient employed. 

The Commission primarily respon- 
sible for the development the state 
crippled children’s service com- 
prehensive speech correction service 
which has been integrated most effec- 
tively with the public schools the 
state. 

The Commission equally active 
behalf handicapped children aid- 
ing private individuals and associations 
effective establishing special 
resources, such home and hospital 
services for cerebral palsied children 
St. John’s Crippled Children’s 
School Riverton, and the diagnostic 
center for cerebral palsied children 
the Surgical Institute. These 
examples will serve illustrate that 
perhaps the most significant develop- 
ment for handicapped children 
linois not the establishment this, 
that, another particular service, but 
the establishment working method 
which humans may pool their good 
knowledge and energy 


will and 


move mountains. 


The Field Museum Natural History, 50-year-old Chicago mecca teachers and 
the public has been renamed the Chicago Museum Natural History. 


The Association for Education Radio has organized honorary fraternity—Alpha 
Epsilon promote high standards broadcasting.” 
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Reviews 

DICTIONARY SOCIOLOGY. 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, (Editor). 
Philosophical Library, New York, 
1944. Pp. 350. 


The growing emphasis upon exact- 
ness and definiteness the use 
terminology the social sciences 
leading toward several results, one 
which, spite its obvious useful- 
ness, arrested development. An- 
other—and the one here emphasized 
—is the making special encyclo- 
paedias and dictionaries. Everyone 
knows the splendid quality the En- 
cyclopaedia the Social Sciences. 
Unfortunately can scarcely 
tended that the present work under 
review the same high class 
performance. Despite its highly laud- 
able purpose, the execution marked- 
mediocre without being wholly 
wanting merit. For this failure 
produce first class work the editor 
not entirely responsible. 


The scanty use the abler members 
the Committee Conceptual In- 
tegration sociology carrying out 
the work was particularly regrettable. 


The omissions 
the dictionary closely parallel its in- 
experienced editorial personnel. While 
misspellings are not the worst fault 


and weaknesses 


work, they are serious diction- 
ary (e. g., Anthropoligy, 80). Omis- 
sions are much more inexcusable, and. 
these are surprisingly numerous tnis 
dictionary. For 
ment one the chief terms used 


Environ- 
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sociology, but classification en- 
vironments attempted this work 
and the only subdivision mentioned 
under the general category are geo- 
graphic and social environments. The 
latter term handled very in- 
adequate manner. Another terminolo- 
gical category drawing shockingly in- 
adequate treatment that “group.” 
The omissions subsidiary terms here 
are numerous. Such commonly em- 
ployed terms derivative group, place 
group, indirect-contact group, interest 
group, either not appear 
are not listed under the general cate- 
gory “group.” Yet the unusual 
terms “others-group” and “they-group” 
find places, Again, the category “pub- 
lic,” which covers many important 
aspects modern communication and 
control, analyzed very few its 
numerous phases. There classi- 
fication the various types pub- 
lics. Space does not permit the men- 
tion many other similar omissions. 
Another serious weakness the “dic- 
tionary” its failure quote cite 
the most authoritative usage out 
standing sociologists, practice which 
obtains all good dictionaries. Often, 
also, very difficult run down 
compound double term because 
not listed under its basic category. 
The defects the work are such 
call for speedy revision more 
adequately organized editorial manage- 
ment. While will not without 
usefulness undergraduates, the lead- 
ers sociological thought will find but 
little light shed upon their problems 
this dimly glowing luminary. 

Washington University 
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PUPIL 
FOR ALL CHILDREN, Katherine 
Cook, pp., 1944, Leaflet No. 72, 
United States Office Education, 
United States Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, C., cents. 


This leaflet concerns the relatively 
new organized services school sys- 
tems generally known pupil per- 
sonnel services; the need such serv- 
ices for all children; what they 
consist; how they are established and 
operated; where the responsibility for 
financing and administering them 
placed, as, for example, between State 
the staff 
needed make the services 
all children; and some idea the 
costs involved providing them. 
addressed school officials, espe- 
cially school boards, and 
public education 


school systems; 


zens interested 
and planning for establishing, ex- 
tending, improving services their 
school systems all available means 
which will more nearly enable the 
children enrolled profit fully the 
opportunities offered the school and 
their 


the community 


needs and abilities. 


THE OPEN DOORS, 1944, pp., De- 
partment Education, Columbus, 


Ohio, paper. 


Several the state departments 


special education 
pamphlets which interpret their pro- 
grams. These publications have been 
exceedingly popular and helpful. The 
Staff the Division Special Educa- 
tion, Department Education, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, good addition this 


group publications. 
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The Open Doors more than de- 
scription Ohio’s extensive program 
special education. funda- 
mentally interpretation the phil- 
osophy, the problem, needs excep- 
tional children. The large illustrations 
aid materially conveying its mes- 
sage. Its elementary, non-technical 
language and simple organization will 
make very helpful reguiar teach- 
ers who are relatively unfamiliar with 
the education. 
Parents and lay groups will find here 
excellent over-all view special 
education. Its evaluation present 
practices and its descriptions new 
problems will help plan and build 
for the future. The Ohio staff 


congratulated the success this 


special 


cooperative project. 


Hearing Survey 


(Continued from page 173) 
number pupils the various schools 
who received lip reading instruction 
during the school year, 1940-41. 


Intermediates ....... 
Special Schools .......... 


After extensive follow-up im- 
paired hearing cases has been made, 
apparent that there will need 
for assistance the lip reading field, 
great many the pupils who need 
instruction are reached. 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


thc 


HORACE RACKHAM SCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses all phases special edu- 
cation; degree course occupational therapy and speech reading 
courses for adult deafened. 


Courses, observation and laboratory practice with Special Class children 


DEAF SPEECH CORRECTION 
HARD HEARING MENTALLY RETARDED 
CRIPPLED AND CARDIOPATHIC SIGHT SAVING 


Methods and practice speech reading for adult deafened. 


Master’s degree program offers the combined facilities Michigan State 
Normal College and University Michigan. 


Visiting graduate instructor—Leo Kanner, M.D., Director, Child 
Psychiatric Service, and Associate Professor Psychiatry, The Johns 
Hopkins University Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 


For summer school catalog please write 
FRANCIS LORD 
Director Special Education 


Paid- Advertisement 
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Brief Notes 
SURVEY SHOWS ILLEGAL EMPLOYMENT 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Wide-spread disregard for state and 
federal child-labor laws was revealed 
recent survey 7th and 8th grade 
employed elementary school pupils 
made the Department Guidance 
and Placement. Although Michigan 
labor regulations require that children 
under work later than 8:30 
and federal laws set 8:00 
Daylight Saving Time, otherwise 7:00 
the dead line, only halt the 
pupils reported that they were through 
children working after midnight was 
455, whom 398 were girls. was 
suggested that many these pupils 
were probably employed take care 
younger children working moth- 
ers. 

Illegal types employment shown 
the survey included pin-setting 
bowling alleys reported children 
under 14; factory work below 
although factory jobs are ap- 
proved for children this age; usher- 
ing theatres pupils under the 
age and “jumping” and helping 
motor trucks reported 108 pupils 
below 16. 

Michigan standards combined 
work and school day hours for 
pupils and years age were 
lowered the employers about 
per cent the pupils all ages. Very 
few the employed elementary stu- 
dents had working conditions which 
met the more desirable standard set 
the Walsh-Healy Act, federal rul- 
ing which affects only employers en- 
gaged inter-state commerce. This 
standard maximum three hours 
employment school days was ex- 
ceeded per cent the pupils 
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under years and per cent 
those and 15. 

The findings for. the elementary 
school pupils showed that 7,282 boys 
and girls were working regularly for 
wages after school hours. This 
per cent the pupils the 7th and 
8th grades 
comparable per cent the inter- 
mediate schools and per cent the 
high schools. Twenty-five per cent 
the employed elementary pupils were 
under years age; and 15, 
per cent; and over, per cent. The 
work done elementary students was 
largely domestic and home service em- 
ployment such housework, care 
younger children, and lawn 
Soda fountain and retail store work, 
well newspaper sales and de- 
livery were common jobs among these 
younger children. 

Although this survey employed 
children shows that pupils the ele- 
mentary schools are making reat con- 
tribution community life during 
wartime, this large-scale 
standards set laws the 
state, stands threat the health 
and education the children in- 
volved. 

Courtesy Detroit Education News, 
December 1944. 

JOURNAL PURCHASE FUND 

The Board Directors the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren voted place the Journal Pur- 
chase Fund the hands the 
treasurer-manager, Mrs. 
Adgate, Saranac, Michigan. This will 
eliminate one bond and the deposit re- 
quired extra bank 
Kindly make your check payable 
the Journal Purchase Fund and mail 
Mrs. Beulah Adgate, Saranac, 
Michigan. 
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FORTY FINALISTS NAMED FOURTH 
ANNUAL SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH 


The names forty science-talentea 
high school seniors—finalists the 
fourth annual Science Talent Search— 
have just been announced Watson 
Davis, director the Science Clubs 
America. Finalists went Washing- 
ton early March with all expenses 
paid, attended the five-day Science 
Talent Institute and competed for $11,- 
000 Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships. 


The forty finalists—eleven them 
girls—while Washington met and 
talked with leading scientists, promin- 
ent government officials and educators. 
During their five days the nation’s 
capital they saw many the sights 
Washington, participated radio 
broadcast, and held their 


show. 


Interviews and examinations held 
during the Institute determined the 
award two $2,400 four-year Westing- 
house Grand Science Scholarships, giv- 
the all ’round boy and girl with 
the highest scientific “I. Q.” the 
opinion the judges. Four-year West- 
inghouse Science Scholarships, valued 
$400 each, went the eight run- 
ners-up. The remaining $3,000 were 
distributed additional scholarships 
the discretion the judges. 


SIGHT CONSERVATION CATALOGUE 


The National Society for Prevention 
Blindness recently published new 
edition Publication 32, Catalogue 
Publications. This brings date 
the list materials published and dis- 


tributed the Society and includes 


also listing vision testing charts, 
posters, and films. copy will sent 
upon request. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


superintendent the Michigan School 
for the Blind February first. Mr. 
Finch had been the principal the 
Bell School for the Deaf 
Cleveland. addition served 
the supervisor speech correction and 
hearing conservation. director 
the International Council and con- 
sulting editor the Journal. 

the director research for the Michi- 
gan State Hospital Commission, has be- 
come the Chief the Bureau 
Mental Hygiene the Ohio State De- 
partment Public Welfare. Dr. 
Humphrey editor the American 
Journal Mental Deficiency and 
well known America for his profes- 
sional activities. 

SAMUEL Kirk, former presi- 
dent the International Council 
now charge the educational pro- 
gram for the Walter Reed Convales- 
cent Hospital, Washington, 

Dr. LOWENFELD, director 
educational research for the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, has been 
appointed Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, University, conduct the course 
Special Methods Teaching the 
Blind. 

Dr. Frampton, principal 
the New York Institute for the 
Blind, has been granted leave ab- 
sence for the duration and has received 
commission Lieutenant Com- 
mander the United States Naval 
rehabilitation programs for the dis- 
abled. 

Epwarp former presi- 
dent the International Council, 
president-elect the Illinois Education 
Association. 
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Miss Pauts now Lieu- 
tenant, Junior Grade, United States 
Navy. She charge training 
Waves aural rehabilitation the 
Naval Hospital, Philadelphia. 


DEMOCRATIC LIVING 
eighty-five page report, Ways 
Whicn Tne Elementary School Can 
Contribute Democratic Living, has 
been published recently the Gen- 
eral Supervisors Public Education 
The theme this 


sug- 


Massachusetts. 
three year study program was 
gested 1940 report: Democratic 
Education The American Council 
Public Affairs. 

The development the theme was 
actuated strong desire pro- 
duce objective, working analysis 


the problem with orderly, construc- 


Social Histories 
(Continued from page 167) 

appraising both social history and 
material secured through contacts with 
the child teacher will well 
alert for fantasies concerning the loss 
function, since this area sense 
adequacy must somehow induced, 
within the limits reality. Unrecog- 
nized hostility one parent the 
mate and resulting identification 
the child with the other frequently 
seen such This obviously 
devastating burden for any child. 

general, during the history inter- 
view, parent will either assume 
deny his responsibility the past for 
the child’s difficulty and the future 
for his care. Sometimes, however, 
confused and needs time and help 
clarifying his feelings. The history 
provide good evidence 
whether can really considered 
resource for the child whether 
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tive plan procedure. 
ophy underlying the study was one 
expediency forced the present 
world crisis. The 
fession, being challenged manifest 
must provide schools with programs 
education for democracy that are 
soundly based ideals will 
serve tools draw the public into 
basic unity essential for the preserv- 
ation democratic society. 

Copies the report may ob- 
tained from the treasurer the 
eral Supervisors Public Education 


Massachusetts, Miss Elizabeth 
Butler, Fresh Pond Lane, Cam- 


bridge, Massachusetts. The cost 
the report $1.50. 
BRENNAN 


Weston, Massachusetts 


should helped surrender turther 
responsibility. This will determ- 
ined partly the child’s actual con- 
dition and partly, have indicat- 
ed, the parental attitude. Again 
matter determining with what 
concepts reality are dealing and 
helping reconcile them. 

For the special child, the life as- 
signment accepting harsh and dis- 
criminatory reality and reconciling 
social concept “the good life” 
indeed difficult one, and those who 
work with him may driven be- 
lieve with literalness which others 
need not resort, that life composed 
faith revolving around hope. With 
handicapped children, with normal 
ones, necessary have much faith 
the capacity the growth urge 
respond thoughtful and appropriate 
treatment. For nothing absolute 
dealing with people’s inner worlds and 
almost anything may possible. 
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Our Cover Portrait 


Lawrence Linck the Executive 
Director the Illinois Commission for 
Handicapped Children and Director 
Division Services for Crippled Chil- 
dren, University Illinois. these 
positions responsible for the de- 
velopment and coordination pro- 
gram services for the state. Prior 
his present responsibilities, Mr. 
Linck was personnel work including 
head department personnel manage- 
ment for the Postal-Telegraph-Cable 
Company. 


Mr. Linck’s undergraduate training 
was done Wayne University; Michi- 
gan State Normal College; and North- 
western. holds bachelor’s and 
master’s degree from the latter insti- 
tution. 


The advice and services Mr. Linck 
have been sought many state and 
national organizations and committees. 
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the Advisory Committee Services 
for the Crippled Child, and the Com- 
mittee Maternal and Child Health; 
United States Department Labor; 
Legislature Committee National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children; Advisory 
Committee Infantile Paralysis, II- 
linois Department Health, Council 
Social Agencies Chicago; society 
for Hard Hearing. 

1938, Mr. Linck was recipient 
the Chicago Distinguished Service 
Award the United States Junior 
Chamber Commerce. partial list 
his professional affiliations include: 
Membership, American Public Health 
Association, American Public Welfare 
Association, American Society for Pub- 
lic Administration, American Statisti- 
cal Association, Civil Service Assembly 
United States and Canada, Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, American Society for the Hard 
Hearing, American Association 
Mental Deficiency, and National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Welcome New Chapters 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

URBANA, ILLINOIS 

TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 

MIDDLE, TENNESSEE 
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Among the Chapters 


DES MOINES 

The Des Moines Chapter has been 
active carrying out plans made our 
November meeting for securing com- 
munity interest and support state 
legislation for handicapped children, 
the Iowa School Code 
Commission. 

committee legislation has con- 
tacted letter the various organiza- 
tions the city effort focus 
the attention the public the 
need for educational program for 
handicapped children. 

Other members the chapter have 
formed speakers group. They will 
meet with any these organizations 
and discuss with them the recom- 
mendations the bill which will 
submitted the legislature this year. 

Secretary 


MICHIGAN NORMAL 

Michigan Normal Chapter sponsored 
dinner its winter meeting honor 
Josef Cauffman, who left Michigan 
February become the superintend- 
ent the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction the Blind Phila- 
delphia. 


The program participants included: 
Harley Wooden, superintendent 
Michigan School for the Deaf; John 
Tenney, president Michigan Con- 
ference Exceptional Children; John 
Lee. president International 
Council Exceptional Children; Miss 
Mary Farnsworth, president the 
State Board Education. 

Michigan Children’s Institute, spoke 
Contribution Social Work 
Special Education. 

BERNICE RINGMAN, 
Secretary 


BALTIMORE’S LENDING LIBRARY 

The Baltimore Chapter has worked 
out lending library which includes 
books, lantern slides, seat work, sugges- 
tions handiwork, ete. Much the 
material contributed chapter 


members. 


CHAPTER SECRETARIES 
list International Council mem- 
bers who are the armed forces will 
published the May issue. Please 
send the name, branch service, 
and address all such members 
your chapter April 
Mrs. ADGATE 
Saranac, Michigan 


EASTER SEAL CAMPAIGN 
Supports national, state, and local programs 
for crippled children 
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CANCELLED 


Twenty-Second Annual Meeting 


the request 


OFFICE DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION 


the many persons who spent 
much time making plans for the 


meeting. 


following: 


Dr. John Lee, Dr. 
Harry Baker, 
Supt. Charles Lake, John Fintz and 
the teachers Cleveland. 
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